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~ Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


The opening of the two hundred and twenty- 
first session of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
which was touched upon in our last number, 
was preceded by the several meetings for wor- 
ship held in the four meeting-houses on First- 
day. Many earnest exercises by visiting and 
resident Friends were handed forth. 

A solemnity covered the waiting moments 
of the sitting on Second-day morning, under 
which the clerk duly read the opening minute. 
Of the sixty-nine representatives, but one was 
absent. 

The meeting soon turned to the hearing of 
the proceedings of the Meeting for Sufferings 
for the past year. Way had not opened to 
propose to the Yearly Meeting any recommenda- 
tion as to the admission of women as members 
of the Meeting for Sufferings,—a subject re- 
ferred to this body by the Yearly Meeting last 
year. A catalogue of Friends’ books for sale 
atthe book-store had been mailed to, seven 
hundred persons and institutions throughout 
the world, —a movement which had been re- 
sponded to encouragingly. During the year 
there has been issued from the bookstore one 
thousand eight hundred and eiyhty-nine vol- 
umes and three thousand and fifty-seven pam- 
phiets. Those disposed of gratuitously 
amounted to four hundred and seven dollars. 
There are in the bookstore at present nearly 
sixty thousand volumes and pamphlets of 
Friends’ literature, including some eight thou- 
sand in foreign languages. The distribution 
during the year has extended into twenty-two 
states and ten foreign countries. There are 
now on hand sixteen thousand dollars worth of 
stereotype plates and eight thousand five hun- 
dred dollars worth of books, one-sixth of them 
in foreign languages. From the Charleston 
fund six hundred and thirty-six dullars have 
been appropriated for repairs to three meeting 
houses in Western States. 

A field having been given many years ago 
for the pasture of Friends’ horses, the fund 
from the sale of the lot, called the Pemberton 
funds is now used for the help of Friends who 
may need it towards their traveling expenses 
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in coming to the Yearly Meeting and attending 
to services appointed by the Society. For the 
past ten years the income of the fund has 
been twelve thousand dollars, of which nearly 
eleven thousand dollars have been expended. 

In distributing religious and moral literature 
—chiefly five thousand copies of the ‘‘Afri- 
can’s Friend,’”—among the Southern negroes 
and in Liberia, about six hundred dollars of 
income from the Charles L. Willits legacy of 
ten thousand dollars has been used. 

It appeared that the only assistance likely 
now to be needed by the Doukhobors in the 
matter of education. Anxiety had arisen on 
account of the communistic views held by many 
of them in regard to land tenure, and their 
objections to the land registry required by 
law. Their avoidance of marriage registra- 
tion, which in Russia meéant conscription, has 
been brought with them hither. But their 
faithfulness to the marriage relation is sur- 
passed by that of no other people. The Ca- 
nadian officials have shown much forbearance 
while waiting for the colonists’ better enlight- 
enment in these respects, and a cogent and 
sympathetic address to the Doukhobors as pre- 
pared by Friends’ Committee was read, advis- 
ing compliance with the Jaws on grounds laid 
down in the New Testament. Joseph S. El- 
kinton and Dillwyn Stratton with an interpre- 
ter are now among them, distributing the ad- 
dress and using such influence as best help 
may give to reconcile their difficulties. The 
Committee has expended thirty-six hundred 
dollars on behalf of the Doukhobors in the 
past year, sixteen hundred dollars of the 
amount being paid for sheep and fifteen hun- 
dred dollars for education. 

Included in the proceedings of the Meeting 
for Sufferings was an account of the presenta- 
tion of an address, and the language of the 
address itself, which was handed last autumn 
to President Roosevelt, asserting the consci- 
entious lovalty of Friends to civil government 
and embodying an appeal for peace. A sketch 
of this visit to the President was given in THE 
FRIEND, page 161 of the present volume. 

In order to afford a religious opportunity of 
avoiding the use of a priest or paid minister, 
when a member is about to marry one not in 
membership, a petition was offered through 
one of the Quarterly Meetings that such might 
be granted the use of the Friends’ mode of sol- 
emnizing their marriage in one of our meet- 
ings, according to the good order of our dis- 
cipline. Also a re-examination of our rule 
about being present at certain marriages was 
asked for. The subject was referred to a com- 
mittee of three from each Quarterly Meeting; 
who later announced they would not be able 
to report this year. 

Third-day, the 22nd.—William Evans and 
Charles S. Carter, as nominated by the Repre- 
sentatives, were united with by the Meeting 


for the service us Clerks, and much sympathy 
and unity with Ephraim Smith were also ex- 
pressed, in his retirement by reason of ill 
health from his acceptable service. 

A letter from a member of the Yearly Meet- 
ing who had removed to a distant locality hav- 
ing been approved by an examining commit- 
tee, was now read, to the satisfaction of the 
meeting, and sent in to the Women’s Meeting 
as having a part in its concern. As it took 
the place of an offering such as members may 
deliver vocally when present, its reception was 
not noted on the minutes. 

1. The answer to the first Query showed 
that in two localities no meetings have been 
held during the year, and that in sixteen in- 
stances other smal!) meetings have been omitted, 
about half of these by reason of sickness or 
epidemic. Such report did not discourage 
some speakers in their sense of an awakening 
of religious life well begun among us. No out- 
ward arrangements or encouragement, nothing 
short of an appetite for spiritual things, would 
afford a relish for attending meetings. It 
was believed that all the members and not 
overseers only, should have the same care one 
of another in inducing attendance upon Divine 
worship. 

2. All the answers in regard to love and 
unity and the discouragement of detraction 
were satisfactory. 

3. Some laxity as regards plainness of 
dress and of speech was shown by the an- 
swers. The reading of the Holy Scriptures 
appeared general in our families. A consid- 
erable, though not sufficient, concern was 
manifest to guard children from pernicious lit- 
erature and from the contaminating influence 
of worldly associations. The concern of the 
query was expressed in the language, ‘‘Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.”’ Much could be dene by parents in di- 
recting their children away from the allure- 
ments of worldliness. The essence of each 
query should be laid to heart and practice, 
and not its form only. An inward simplicity 
of heart and life was the essential, which 
should develop an outward simplicity. The 
reasons on which this testimony is based 
should be made known to children. Parental 
duty includes also authority and control, as 
much as it was due in the days of Eli. The 
helpful influence of family Bible reading was 
testified to. One young man who had adopted 
the practice at breakfast, having overslept one 
morning, gave up his breakfast rather than 
the reading and worship. As he left home he 
said te his wife ‘‘I never felt so happy in my 
life.’ Ina few hours his body was brought 
back, killed on the railroad. 


Fourth-day, the 23d.—After considerable 
expression, the judgment prevailed that the 
Women’s Meeting should be offered the oppor- 
tunity of appointing a committee to act in con- 
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junction with the Men’s committee in consid- 
ering a revision of the marriage rules. Hith- 
erto men only have decided questions of disci- 
pline. But the joint interest of women in this 
especial subject seemed to many to justify 
their cooperation. 

4th Query.—The members were reported as 
generally careful to discourage, by abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors their manufacture and 
unnecessary use. It was believed that very few 
Friends frequent taverns. The diversion from 
family life and from spiritual life which clubs 
and lodges now afford, was seriously brought 
to view. Prominent actors have of late been 
re-asserting the dangers to morality in stage- 
life. If it would be wrong for one of us to 
hire his daughter or sister to enter that kind 
of life, it is wrong to hire by paying fora 
theatre ticket, the sister or daughter of an- 
other to pursue that life, or path to ruin; 
—wrong to pay for the young to ruin them- 
selves for our evening’s entertainment. The 
remedy for diversion from the Holy Spirit is 
conversion to Him who has bought us with a 
price; who being lifted up and tasting death 
for every man again coming, has done the ut- 
termost to draw us unto Himself and reconcile 
us by his death. ‘* Walk in the Spirit and ye 
shall not fulfill the lust of the flesh.” 

5. The care of Friends needing relief, or 
education for the duties of life, and the plac- 
ing of children under the influence of mem- 
bers, had been suitably attended to. 

6. But one had violated our testimony 

against War, and one that against Oaths. The 
remaining exceptions were in the encourage- 
ment, by attending its services, of a stated 
and paid ministry. Without impugning the 
sincerity or gift of some ministers under that 
system, Friends must contend that there can 
be no living ministry of the gospel except 
that which is exercised under the immediate 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. All other is 
dead ministry, whether paid for or not. 
7. With slight exception, moderation, 
punctuality and uprightness in business had 
been observed, and living within one’s circum- 
stances. 

8. The Discipline had mostly been adminis- 
tered according to the last Query. 

One minister and ten elders had deceased 
during the year. One of these was near one 
hundred and one years old, two over ninety 
and but one under seventy. One meeting had 
been discontinued, and no new ones established. 

Sixteen schools are under the care of subor- 
dinate meetings. 

In response to a minute from Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting a committee was at a later ses- 
sion appointed to be incorporated with it for 
its help. 

At 3 p.m. the adjourned session of the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held under 
much Divine favor. 

Fifth-day. the 24th.—Meetings for worship 
were held in the Meeting houses on Arch, 
Sixth and Twelfth streets. That at Arch 
street was overcrowded, with fourteen hun- 
dred attenders. The occasion was, as usual, 
of remarkable interest. 

In the afternoon a business session was held, 
in which a concern was laid before the meeting 
that a committee should be appointed to visit 
subordinate meetings. The discussion related 
rather to the duties of such committee than to 
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its appointment, for which substantial unity | 
appeared. The nominating committee now 
chosen brought in the next morning the names | 
approved by them, which were adopted by the | 
meeting -as a committee to visit the meeting | 
and perform such other service relating to’ 
their welfare as way might open for. The 
Women’s meeting also appointed a committee 
to join the men’s committee in the same con- 
cern. 

The Quarterly Meetings reported six hun- 
dred and eighty-two children of school age, 
about four-fifths of whom are in Friends’ 
schools. 

As regards the use of intoxicating drinks, 
the number partaking of them remains about 
the same. Several Monthly Meetings ap- 
peared clear of an instance. In Philadelphia 
Quarter the delinquents were generally not 
among the young men. 

Sixth-day, the 25th.—The thirty men Friends 
appointed in the interest of subordinate meet- 


rett, Edwin P. Sellew, Isaac Sharpless, Joseph 
Elkinton, John Way, David J. Brown, Samuel 
Morris, Samuel Emlen, Alfred C. Garrett, 
Henry E. Hall, Edward G. Smedley, Jonathan 
EK. Rhoads, Joseph Rhoads, Thomas H. Whit- 
son, William B. Moore, Zebedee Haines, Wat- 
son W. Dewees, William B. Harvey, Harry E. 
Moore, James M. Moon, Joseph S. Middleton, 
William Bishop, Samuel C. Moon, Walter L. 
Moore, Henry B. Leeds, George Abbott. Chas. 
Rhoads, William C. Allen, Josiah Wistar. 

Among others, a Friend from Ohio spoke of 
his interest in the appointment of the com- 
mittee, and of the satisfaction which Ohio 
Friends had felt at the reception of an epistle 
from Philadelphia several years ago, as also 
in the general epistle then addressed to all 
bearing the name of Friends. A Friend from 
Australia, near the close of the sitting, ex- 
pressed his fellow-members’ appreciation of 
the same epistle and of the living epistles who, 
as ministers, came to them nine years since, 
and gave them counsel from which they are 
now profiting. His interest in the conduct of 
the Meeting, especially during its coming to a 
decision on the appointing of the visiting com- 
mittee, was declared to be profound. A sim- 
ilar sentiment was expressed by a visitor from 
New Engand. 

The auditors recommended that two thou- 
sand dollars be raised for the use of the Meet- 
ing, which with two thousand dollars for the 
Educational Committee, and twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars for the Indian Committee, makes 
the amount to be raised six thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

The Committee in charge of the boarding 
school at Tunesassa for Indian children of the 
Allegheny Reservation, reported the school as 
in a flourishing condition. Forty-eight schol- 
ars are in attendance, and seventy-five usually 
in waiting for admission. The large farm is 
devoted mainly to stock-raising. The boys do 
most of the work, including the milking of 
forty cows, and the girls do the housework. 
Industrial as well as intellectual training is 
furnished. Thirty-seven hundred dollars re- 
ceived for timber sold had swelled the invested 
funds to fourteen thousand dollars. The school 
is operated at an expense of five thousand 
dollars annually. 


ings may properly be placed here for refer- | Shall remain select for members of the So- 
ence, namely:—Ephraim Smith, John B. Gar- Also a bequest from a former teacher, 
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The sixteen smaller schools in the neighbor- 
hood of country meetings have received the 
care of a committee since the year 1874, 
They instruct at present three hundred and 
sixty-seven pupils in schools varying from six 
to fifty-four in the enrollment. The Atlantic 
City school, which had been assisted during 
its first two years, is now independent of such 
help. A majority of the pupils in all thege 
schools are not children of Friends, but of 
such as value most highly what these schvols 
stand for as moral and religious exponents. 

The next business was the consideration of 
the condition of the Friends’ Boarding School 
at Westtown, consisting of one hundred and 
eighty-five pupils, and conducted last year at 


‘an expense of fifty thousand six hundred and 


eight dollars. The receipts from all sources 
were forty-nine thousand and fifty-five dollars, 
A bequest of the late Thomas Elkinton was 
announced, amounting to fifty thousand dol- 
lars, to be used for the institution so long as it 


Martha Sankey, amounting to six thousand two 
hundred and forty-one dollars was acknowl- 
edged. 

Comment was mostly confined to the dimi- 
nution of ten in numbers of pupils as com- 
pared with last vear, and the deficit in cash. 
This well nigh eclipsed the much larger con- 
sideration of satisfaction for the good work of 
the school, which deserved expression. The 
blame of decrease was charged by some on the 
school management, and by others on modern 
home management, which alienates children 
from Westtown’s aims and principles. The 
value of acquaintance among all our members, 
as fostered by Westtown associations, was ac- 
knowledged; and the religious and moral train- 
ing of the institution was not forgotten. 

No survey of the exercises which appeared 
in unusually lively degree during consideration 
of the Queries and Answers, was thought best 
to be formulated into Advices for this year. 
This omission proved serviceable in allowing 
the Meeting to conclude its. business, though at 
a late hour, yet without necessitating adjourn- 
ment to an afternoon session. 

The solemnity of disbanding for a year of 
unforseen vicissitudes gathered upon the as- 
sembly, and continued prayerfully after the 
Clerk had read the appropriate concluding 
Minute as follows: 

‘The business of the Yearly Meeting having 
been conducted with brotherly love and har- 
mony and the truths of the religion which we 
profess having been clearly set forth by many 
concerned Friends; with desires felt that the 
good which we have experienced in coming 
together may not be suffered to be dissipated 
when we return to our ordinary vocations, and 
with gratitude for a continuance of the many 
mercies we are surrounded with, the meeting 
concludes, to meet again at the same time 
next year. if in accordance with the Divine 
will.”’ 

Srations for the artificial hatching and rear- 
ing of clams and lobsters in large numbers 
have been established at several points along 
the Atlantic Coast. The experiments have 
gone so far as to make it clear that the busi- 
ness of clam farming or the raising of Jams 
for the market offers large pecuniary returns. 
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; Fon “Tus Fayexs.” | felt to be so serious as to threaten the very come under the ministry of the Spirit, ‘‘if I 
An Outward Ceremonial as a Manifestation of! survival of Protestantism. To reconcile, were | build again the things which I destroyed, | 


Unity. 

Not long ago there was a large gathering of 
Wesleyan ministers at what is known as Wes- 
jey’s Chapel, in City Road, London, which was 
addressed by Hensley Hensen, a canon of the 
Anglican Church, a number of other clergymen 
of the same denomination being present. The 
speaker, broaching the subject of church 
unity, contended that ‘‘the first elementary 
ground of communion was in the Divinely ap- 
pointed sacrament. He did not think that the 
Non-Conformists would be humiliated in fol- 
lowing the lead of the Church of England in 
this matter of communicating. In seeking 
some outward manifestation of unity, the Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper would be the best 
and safest point to begin with. The time was 
ripe in his opinion for a religious rearrange- 
ment.” 

But, it may well be questioned whether the 
Anglican canon is wisé in suggesting as an 
emblem of unity that which for centuries has 
operated as a fertile seed of discord. Where, 
under such a scheme would be the Society of 
Friends, which, while honoring the letter of 
Scripture equally with other denominations 
called evangelical, yet disclaim an outward 
observance as obligatory or required, pleading 
fora communion which is ‘‘in spirit and in 
truth,” and for that eating of the flesh and 
drinking of the blood of Christ (John vi), con- 
cerning which He Himself testified —‘‘It is the 
Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing: the words that I speak unto you, they are 
Spirit, and they are life.” 

Or, in the case of the Reformed Episcopal- 
ians, who came away from the main body some 
thirty years ago, condemning and rejecting 
“the erroneous and strange doctrine,” which 
was held with such exceeding tenacity as to 
favor a development into Romanism, ‘‘that the 
Lord’s table is an altar on which the oblation 
of the Body and Blood of Christ is offered anew 
to the Father. That the presence of Christ in 
the Lord’s Supper is a presence in the ele- 
ments vf bread and wine.” Now, is it sup- 
posable that these nineteenth century Pro- 
testants, who were assured that any variation 
by the establishment from the above doctrine 
as stated, would be ‘‘impossible,” would now 
be willing to ‘‘follow the lead of the Church 
of England,’’ back into what they deem to be 
a dangerous error, (though not seeing all the 
Truth as we apprehend it, and from which with 
such heavy hearts they had come away ?* 

Let us go back a matter of three hundred 
and seventy years to that period of the Refor- 
mation when the different views concerning 
the outward sacrament, as held by Luther in 
Germany, and by Zwingli in Switzerland, were 

* Yet there are those in the “ Church of England,” 
clinging as it does to sacramentarianism and the 
tenet of the apostolic succession, who are not with- 
out an understanding of the essential unity. Thus, 
William Henry Freemantle, bishop of Ripon, in a 
recent work remarks : “We may be thankful that 
there is a body of Christians distinguished for their 
Christian simplicity and good works, who have al- 
together discarded the use of outward sacraments. 
To deny them the Christian name and a place in 


> Christian Church would be to deny the Spirit 
of God. 


ward form.” 


above mathematics. 
God; we must adore it and perform it.” 





The Friends stand as a witness that the 
y of believers has complete power over the out- 


which well represented in its attendance the 


differing elements, there being present besides 


Luther and Zwingli, many of their respective 


sympathizers, as Melancthon, (Ecolampadius, 


Bucer, Brenz, Cruciger, Hedio, Osiander and 
Myconius. The Landgrave of Hesse, presid- 
ing, and the four theologians first above named 


being seated at a table on the rostrum, Luther 
straightway arose, and, taking a piece of 
chalk, bent over the cloth of velvet covering 


it, and wrote in large characters the four 


words Hoe est Corpus Meum (This is My Body). 
This declaration, we are told, he wished to 
have continually before him in the discussion, 
that it might strengthen his faith, and be a 
sign to his adversaries from which they must 
not wander away. 7 


‘*Let them show me that a body is not a 
body,’’ said Luther in opening the argument. 


‘*T reject reason, common sense, carnal argu- 


ments, and mathematical pruofs. God _ is 
We have the Word of 


But, it was interposed, the New Testament, 


alluding to the Saviour, contains numerous 


figures of speech, as ‘‘I am the vine,” ‘‘I am 
the door,’’ ‘‘The rock was Christ.” Similarly, 
‘“‘This is my body,”’ is one of the like kind. 
Attention was especially drawn to Christ’s own 


saying, ‘‘The flesh profiteth nothing,” but as 
often would the worthy of Wittemberg return 


to the words upon the velvet, ‘‘This is my 
body.” ‘‘The devil himself shall not drive me 
from that. To seek to understand it, is to 
fall away from the faith.’’ But to this, 


Zwingli, a little nettled, perhaps, that Luther 


would not move from his established ground, 
replied, ‘‘St. John explains how Christ’s 
body is eaten, and you will be obliged at last 
to leave off singing always the same song.’’ 

This response the impulsive Luther charac- 
terized as unmannerly, when his opponent, em- 
phasizing the clearness of the explanation in 
the sixth chapter of John, was thence rebuked 
for his arrogancy, and was told ‘‘that pas- 
sage had nothing to do here,” and, a little 
later, ‘‘Christ is substantially in the sacra- 
ment,such as He was born of the virgin.’’ So 
out of the faith were the Zwinglians believed 
to be, that Luther would not accept the ex- 
tended hand of fellowship, and thus this not- 
able conference of Marburg broke up without 
effecting any agreement in the way of relig- 
ious concord, but rather the opposite. * 

To be broken upon the Rock is essential; 
upon that, all can or should unite; but to seek 
to formulate a basis for fraternal agreement 
upon the outward communion as now so diver- 
gently held, would be, if the lesson of history 
is to be considered, to unloose an endless and 
unprofitable controversy. ‘‘For if 1,” said 
Paul, in discoursing to the Galatians how he 
had left the obligations of the Jewish law, and 


* Nevertheless, when Luther, two years later, 
heard of the death and maiming of the too bellig- 
erant Zwingli, at the battle of Cappel, and, imme- 
diately afterward, of the decease of the gentle 
(Ecolampadius, at Basle, he was greatly affected. 
To Bullinger, the historian of those events, he re- 
marked, years after: “ Their death filled me with 


it possible, these diversities of views, a con- | make myself a transgressor.”’ 
ference was arranged at Marburg (1529), 


JOSIAH W. LEEDs. 


The Story of Daniel Defoe. 


In former days, when people were rougher 
in their habit and customs than they are now, 
it was a very usual punishment to put evildoers 
in the pillory. The pillory was the very an- 
cient practice, used as far back as in the days 
of Canute when it was called a ‘‘heals fang.’ 
It was made in various shapes but was gener- 
ally a wooden frame, erected on a scaffolding 
and in the frame were holes through which 
the prisoner’s head and hands were fastened. 

When a man was placed in the pillory, the 
mob crowded to see him, and would jeer and 
insult him, and pelt him with rotten eggs and 
stones. Often the prisoners died from the ill- 
treatment thus received. But Iam going to 
tell you of a man, who, when he was put in the 
pillory, was treated very differently. He had 
written a book which made the government so 
angry that they sentenced this man to stand 
in the pillory for three days, in three different 
parts of London; but he was a clever man, and 
such a favorite with the people, that when 
they saw him in the pillory, some of his ad- 
mirers made a ring around it, to protect him 
from insult; others bought garlands and roses 
from the flower girls, and wreathed the pillory 
itself with chaplets, while the mob drank his 
health and cheered him loudly. 

What was this man’s name? Daniel De- 
foe. You may never have heard his name 
before, but I think you have all read a book he 
wrote—l mean ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.”’ 

Would you like to hear more about Defoe? 

He was born in London, where his father 
was a butcher. He was sent to Newington 
Green Academy, and here the great preachers, 
John Wesley, and his brother Charles, the 
founder of the great Methodist Church, and 
Isaac Watts (who wrote many hymns for chil- 
den), were among his schoolfellows. 

When Defoe left school, he had a very ad- 
venturous life. First of all he joined the 
Duke of Monmouth’s expedition, which was 
defeated at Sedgemore. Then he settled 
down in London, at Cornhill, as a hosier, and 
when this business failed, he set up a manufac- 
tory of Dutch tiles at Tilbury. 

He worked chiefly, however, as a writer or 
journalist. There were not nearly so many 
newspapers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as we have now, but people used in- 
stead to write pamphlets on all the exciting 
questions of the day. Defoe wrote a great 

{many of these pamplilets, and it was because 
of one of them—called ‘‘The Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters,’’—that he was con- 
demned to stand in the pillory, and was after- 
wards imprisoned in Newgate. 

While in prison, Defoe did not remain idle. 
Fortunately he was allowed to have pen, ink 
and paper. So he contimued to write pam- 
phlets, and also started a newspaper, called 
the Review. 

You will remember that other men, besides 
Defoe, have written while in prison. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh wrote his ‘‘ History of the World’ 
| when he was in the Tower of London; and 
‘Bunyan his ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” while im- 


such intense sorrow that I was near dying myself.” prisoned in Bedford jail. 
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Instances might be multiplied, but enough 
has been quoted to show what Christ taught. 
It is also plain that while God is our Father, 
we can only enjoy this relationship by turning 
to Him with full purpose of heart, and giving 
ourselves into his keeping through obedience 
to his known will. Then, we become sons in- 
deed, ‘‘heirs of God, joint heirs with Christ’’ 
(Rom. viii: 17). 

It is a beautiful, a most holy thought, that 
Jesus became the ‘‘son of man” in order that 
He might make every man a son of God. If 
there were not already the relation of Father 
on God’s part, this were impossible, because 
God is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
(Heb xiii: 8) MARY MENDENHALL Hopss. 

GuitrorD CoLLecE, N. C., Third Month 13, 1902. 

[In view of the length to which discussion 
on this subject proceeded in England not long 
since, we propose to let it drop here. Before 
receiving the above article, however, we had 
it in contemplation to present Joseph Phipp’s 
view of the subject, and may yet conclude to 
do so.—Eb. } 


For“ Tue FrRiknp.”’ 


Sketches of Sermons Formerly Heard. 
SAMUEL BETTLE. 


Samuel Bettle had been meditating, he 
hoped profitably on the saying of the Redeem- 
er, ‘‘In thia world ye shall have trouble, in Me 
peace.”” This decree was universal: it hap- 
pened to all alike, to those who sacrificed, 
and to those who sacrificed not.. The blessed 
Saviour condescended to be afflicted for our 
sake. He was fashioned as we were, sin only 
excepted. 

He then enumerated the Redeemer’s sor- 
rows:—his sufferings in the garden;— his final 
anguish for the sake of sinners. Then in- 
stanced the sufferings of the apostles, ‘‘We 
are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
we are perplexed, but not in despair; perse- 
cuted but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed.’’ This was still the lot of the dis- 
ciples. At some length he discanted on the 
effect which trials should work for us inward 
and outward. 

If our Society was again to arise, it would 
be by patiently abiding under suffering and 
letting these light afflictions, which are but 
for a moment, have their perfect work. Un- 
der this discipline some might be prepared 
amongst us to sound the trumpet in Zion. 
(Tenth Month 18th, 1842, in North Meeting, 
Philadelphia. ) 


SARAH HILLMAN, 


Sarah Hillman had been reflecting upon the 
subject of ballast; it was very unusual for her 
mind to be thus occupied and she did not 
know for whom it was intended. Ballast was 
out of sight, yet let a vessel be provided with 
the best sails and rigging, it would be very 
unsafe to enter on a voyage without compe- 
tent ballast. This might be in some sort 
compared to the bones and sinews, equally out 
of sight, but certainly indispensable. She 
believed there were some present who were 
preparing to become ballast in Seciety, and 
these, and the children she appropriately ad- 
dressed. (At North Meeting, Third-day, Eighth 
Month 20th, 1844). 

ELIZABETH EVANS, 


We were not to mix with others; we were 


Spirit was at work; she instanced what had 
been done for herself. 


of duty ever regretted it upon a death-bed. 
We should have a constant regard to this, 
what would bear the examination of a death- 
‘| bed? 
dressed. The belief was expressed that the 
Lord was as near this people as He ever was, 
ete.; the doctrines and testimonies He had 
given us would never be suffered to fall. (At 
North Meeting Third-day, First Month 27th, 
1846). 


inner life of the humble potato, and after a 
most thorough and rigid investigation declares 
in the year book of the Department of Agri- 
culture that the potato is a deserving and ex- 
tremely valuable member of the community. 


practice, which has become so general, of 
serving potatoes with meat and other similar 
foods which contain liberal amounts of pro- 
tein is based upon correct principles, one food 
supplying the deficiencies of the other. Po- 


drates are sometimes objected to on the ground 
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in the situation of the Israelites of old, for- idly inte public favor, when we remember its 
bidden to mingle with the surrounding nations; prolific yield, superiur keeping qualities, ease 
texts were quoted showing the prohibition. | of propagation and agreeable flavor. 


There were some who loathed and hated the | 





















In the hearts of some of these the Holy 


No one who had given up to the requirings 


The youth were affectionately ad- 


1.2 


Investigating the Potato. 


The Government has been prying into the 


Scientific investigation has shown that the 


tatoes and other foods containing carbo-hy- 


that they are starchy foods and do not supply 
much nitrogenous material. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the potato does 
contain a by no means inconsiderable amount 
of protein, and further that carbo-hydrates 
are an essential part of a well-regulated diet. 
The digestion experiment referred to shows 
that potatoes properly cooked furnish much 
material in a digestible form. They have been 
a staple article of diet for many vears without 
harmful results and therefore the conclusion 
that under ordinary circumstances they are 
other than a useful and wholesome food seems 
unwarranted. 

The potato, called in different regions white 
potato, Irish potato, English potato, or round 
potato, was first introduced into Europe be- 
tween 1580 and 1585 by the Spaniards and 
afterward by the English about tne time of 
Raleigh’s voyages to Virginia. It is common- 
ly believed to be a native of Chile. Wild po- 
tato plants closely resembling thuse cultiva- 
ted to-day are still found there, though it is 
a fact worthy of mention that, as the potato 
has been modified by cultivation, it has large- 
ly lost the power of producing seeds, and the 
cultivated potato differs from the wild in sel- 
dom producing seed-bearing fruits. 

When first visited by Europeans the aborig- 
ines in Chile and adjacent regions cultivated 
the potato for its edible tubers and had ap- 
parently long done so. It was probably intro- 
duced into the United States, especially Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina toward the end of 
the sixteenth century. It is not surprising 
that the new foodstuff should have grown rap- 


tion of these processes. 
are principally to soften the tissues and ren- 
der them more susceptible to the action of the 
digestive juices and to improve the flavor. 


should not be peeled before cooking. 
potatoes are peeled before cooking and placed 
directly in hot water and boiled rapidly less 
loss of material is sustained than when they 
are cooked in water cold at the start. 
wholesomeness of potatoes cooked in different 
ways is largely a matter which each must de- 
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The principal ways of cooking potatoes are 


simplicity of the profession they belonged to | baking, boiling and frying, or some modifica- 
—who wanted greater liberty than the sim- 
plicity of the gospel admitted of; who longed 
for forms and ceremonies, a greater assimila- 
tion to the world. 


The objects sought 


Just why cooking changes the flavor as it 


does has apparently never been made the sub- 
ject of investigation. 
foods the cooked starch is more agreeable to 
the taste than raw. 
separate starch grains are inclosed in cells 
with walls composed of crude fiber, a material 
resistant to digestive juices. 
were eaten raw the digestive juices would not 
reach the starch as easily unless the cell walls 
happened to be ruptured mechanically, as in 
mastication. 


In potatoes as in other 


In the raw potato the 


If potatoes 


To obtain the highest food value potatoes 
When 


The 


cide for himself, the general experience being 
that for men in health most of the methods 
followed are satisfactory. 

Although under ordinary circumstances po- 
tatoes are unquestionably a wholesome food for 
most persons, illness is sometimes caused by 
eating them. There are undoubtedly some per- 
sons in health with whom potatoes do not 
agree, just as there are those who cannot eat 
strawberries without distress. This is due to 
personal idiosyncrasy, and not to the harmful 
character of the food. 

Cases of actual poisoning by potatoes, how- 
ever, are by no means unknown. So far as 
can be learned, the abnormal symptoms in such 
cases were caused by the presence of solanin 
in the potatoes. Several years ago three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven soldiers in a battalion of 
the Austrian army showed symptoms of so- 
lanin poisoning. The potatoes used for food 
were examined. Those which were fresh con- 
tained a smal! amount of solanin, while those 
which had sprouted contained much more, still 
larger amounts being found in the sprouts 
than in the tubers themselves. The potatoes 
undoubtedly caused the poisoning in this 
case. 

Potatoes a year old which have lain in a 
cellar and shriveled, and small potatoes, which 
have sprouted without being planted, are con- 
sidered especially dangerous, and should not 
be eaten. If perfectly fresh potatoes contain 
any solanin the amount is so small that it does 
not cause harm. 

PERSONAL CHARM.-—-The women who are 
most loved are not by any means always the 
most beautiful; but they have that indescrib- 
able something that, for lack of a better 
term, we call persunal charm. Their natural 
and gracious manner, their thoughtfulness for 
others, the blended good sense and wit of 
their conversation, and, above all, their mys- 
terious power of sympathy, draw the hearts of 
friends to them as the moon attracts the wa- 
ters. It is strange how you are often thor- 
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oughly disillusioned the moment a woman 
opens her mouth. You think to yourself as 
you notice the classic contour of face, what a 
charming personality she must be! But the 
lines about her mouth as she begins to speak, 
her choice of words, her hard and rasping 
tone, lead to an instant revision of the opin- 
ion. Again, have you not often found that a 
rather plain and unattractive face has been 
lit up in conversation with an inner light, that 
the liquid tones of a well modulated voice have 
stolen into your heart, and that delicacy of 
insight has captured your imagination? Beauty 
of spirit has more than made up for the lack 
of physical attractiveness. And there are no 
accomplishments of music, art, or languages 
that are quite so winsome as sanity, efficiency, 
and sympathy.— The Watchman. 

























































Simplicity of Life. 

There is a fine strength exhibited in the 
case of Daniel and his three companions, who, 
when they came from the misery and compar- 
ative barrenness of besieged Jerusalem to the 
rich and luxurious Babylon, and were exalted 
from the lowly rank of the common life to the 
magnificence, as it was then considered, of 
the life of the court and the king, yet resisted 
the whole miserable business of feasting and 
living ‘‘delicately,’’ and ate only their old Ju- 
dean fare of pulse and water. It was their 
self-denial and their abstinence which made 
them loved and trusted of God and man. We 
live in an age of great luxury, for it is far 
distributed. It is not confined to kings and 
courts, but enters everywhere. Elegance is 
seen on all sides, from the rich extravagance 
of public buildings (for which poor people 
pay) to the brilliancy and shining equipment 
of the saloon and club room. The appetite is 
not only tempted but almost forced to satisfy 
itself by the abundance which is displayed. 
Even the old Quaker and Puritan simplicity 
seems to be a thing of the past in New Eng- 
land and in Pennsylvania, and the age of high 
living has come. Perhaps we are not called 
too vehemently to inveigh against good things. 
A good man need not be an anchorite to live 
in monastic misery. And yet, if we are to 
stem the current of evil which is flooding in, 
must we not have a bit more of that virility 
which is associated with denial and abstinence? 
Is it a fair sign for a temperance worker to 
gorge himself with good things to eat till it 
would seem as if his digestive organs must 
fail, and then rise and cry out against men 
who drink more than they eat. The general 
luxury of life weakens the cause of temper- 
ance, there can be no doubt about it, just as 
it weakens all géod causes. An old friend of 
mine used to say he did not think a man could 
be a good Christian worker who regularly had 
more than four courses at dinner! At any 
rate, dear fellow Christians, let us have more 
simplicity, more denial] in our living. Let us 
welcome a bit of hardness, [as a preparation 
to | have Daniel’s power to rebuke vice, and 
John the Baptist’s power to cry out concern- 
ing repentance. — Ledger. 


Bravery of @ Mother Grouse. 
When first I came to the Territory of Wasb- 
ington, the desire to explore the mountains to 
the west of my home near Valley grew upon 


















me, and at the first opportunity, taking ponies 
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and blankets, and accompanied by my eldest 
son, a lad of seventeen, I set out on a four 
days’ trip into the new wonderland. The 
summit of the range was reached on the sec- 
ond day, at a point entirely out of the line of 
travel of either Indians or whites, and when 
almost at the summit, just as we were passing 
a clump of bushes, we ran into a brood of 
little ruffed grouse. 


My boy was riding in front a couple of rods 


in advance, and the first move of the mother 
bird seemed to be to hustle her babies away 
from the horse’s feet, and just as he rode past 
she rose in the air and flew directly towards 
me. I pulled up my pony instantly, and as | 
sat still she flew straight for my head, rising 
just above it as she came, and suddenly the boy 
cried out, ‘‘She is going to alight on your 
head.”’ 


It was true, and to the day of my death I 


shall regret that the unexpected sound of the 
fluttering of her wings as she settled towards 
my head for an instant startled me from my 
composure, and the temptation to glance up- 
ward was momentarily irresistible, and, in 
consequence, my slightly tilting hat brim 
frightened her while just in the act of setting 


her feet upon my head, and swerving lightly 
to her left. she swung round and settled on 
the rump of the tired pony under me. The 
pony stood perfectly still, and slowly—very 


slowly I turned my head and looked at her. 


Beginning in a very low tone and gradually 
raising my voice | talked to her and to my 
boy about her, for a minute or two before 
she fluttered away in search of her babies. 

Telling her what a graceful little beauty she 
was, and how we had no thought of hurting 
either her or her babies, I cajoled her into 
listening for quite a time, and, though I am 
well persuaded, that she had never before 
seen either man or horse, I contend that 
it was courage—pure and simple—which 
prompted her to fly in the face of so formida- 
ble an apparition in defence of her little ones. 
— Correspondence Forest and Stream. 


——___~_@-—— 


Known By His Voice. 


I was standing at the counter in a Chicago 
grocery store, not long since, footsore, hur- 
ried, jaded by the city’s uproar and confusion. 
The clerk was executing my order as quickly 
as he could, but I was inwardly fuming as the 
cable cars passed the door on their way to- 
ward my longed-for home. So I frowned when 
the floor-walker stepped up and said to the 
clerk: ‘‘Mr. Thompson, this gentleman wishes 
to speak with you—he is in something of a 
hurry.”’ 

The clerk looked up, and to my intense sat- 
isfaction merely nodded gravely as he would 
to any stranger and went on tying up my 
package. The gentleman had smiled most cor- 
dially, but the smile was lost on the prepos- 
sessed clerk. 

**You are busy, Mr. Thompson?” 

The last knot was half tied, but Thompson 
held the string suspended, and looked quickly 
into the speaker’s face, evidently puzzled. . 

**What did you say, sir?’’ 

**You are busy to-day. You do not know 
me I see.-—” . 

Down went my coffee. ‘Gone was the cler- 
ical gravity. The busy hand stopped to stretch 
out cordially across the counter. 
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**But I do know you! You are Mr. Bilis 
Morgan! I know your voice, sir! I am very 
glad, indeed, to meet you face to face Yes, 
indeed, I know you—few men better. I shall 
be at liberty in one moment, sir.” 

They were telephone friends who had cor- 
dial relations ‘‘over the wire.” 

As the cable car carried me home, my heart 
was warm within me, and something sweet 
was singing in my soul. It was this: *‘Whom 
—having not seen—whom having not seen, ye 
love.” 

Ah, yes! 1 knew his voice. How often He 
has spoken to me over heavenly wires, send- 
ing me messages from the throne. Some 
good day I will stand before Him and He will 
speak to me. Then shall I look up into his 
face and see the King in his beauty. — Brother- 
hood Star. 

Old Jim.” 

Boys, do you know that you cannot be cross 
to a horse without his telling on you? But 
then, he is just as ready to tell when you are 
gentle and kind. Do you wonder how a dumb 
animal can ‘‘tell?” A writer in an exchange 
tells the following true story which wil! illus- 
trate this fact, and will help you to under- 
stand how a horse makes known the fact that 
he has been unkindly treated. He says: 

‘*My brother, who is a doctor, bought ‘Old 
Jim’ from a gentleman who was slightly disa 
bled in both arms, that is, they were not very 
strong. He frankly told my brother that he 
was selling the horse because it was so rest- 
less and nervous that he was a little afraid to 
drive him. Indeed, he could only be kept still 
long enough for any one to get into the buggy 
by the hostler’s standing at his head and keep- 
ing tight hold of the bit. After my brother 
bought him, his whole nature seemed grad- 
ually to change. His new master attended to 
him entirely himself, and as he was the gen- 
tlest, most patient of men, Jim never heard a 
harsh word, nor experienced anything but 
kindness. The consequence was he soon be- 
came as gentle and patient as his master, 
would stand for any length of time without 
being fastened, and scared at nothing Weall 
wondered greatly at the change, hardly knew 
how to account for it, until one day the man 
who had formerly taken care of him was called 
upon to drive home for the doctor. When 
the man came in front of him and attempted 
to pat him on the head the horse started as if 
a snake had bitten him, and hardly waiting for 
him to get hold of the reins, was off witha 
bound, prancing and dancing and plunging in 
the same nervous manner as before we got 
him. Nobody could doubt that this boy had 
been cross and cruel to the animal in the 
stable. So you see a horse can tell his story 
very plainly in his face and by his actions, to 
those who choose to look for it.” 





Science and Industry. 


PECULIAR CURRENCY. —The currency of Abys- 
sinia is somewhat varied, to judge by an ac- 
count given of it by Count Gleichen in his 
story of the mission to Menelik and reprinted 
by Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 

For standard money the people of Abyssinia 
use the Maria Theresa 1780 dollars, but for 
small change a very different coin is resorted 
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to. This is no other than a bar of hard crys- 
talized salt, about ten inches long and two and 
a half broad and thick, slightly tapering to- 
wards the end. Five of these bars go for a 
dollar at the capital. 

People are very particular about the stand- 
ard of fineness of the currency. If it does 
not ring like metal when struck with the finger 
nails, or if it is cracked or chipped, they will 
not take 1t. Itis a token of affection when 
friends meet to give each other a lick of their 
respective amolis, and in this way the value 
of the bar is decreased. 

Smaller change than a bar of salt is some- 
times needed, and then the natives have re- 
course to acartridge. Three cartridges go to 
one salt. It does not matter what sort of 
cartridges they are. Some sharpers use their 
cartridges in the ordinary way, and then put 
in dust and a dummy bullet to make up the 
difference and others take out the powder and 
put in the bullet again. 

Unlucky the man who has parted with his 
goods for such money. When next he is 
fighting and puts his hands into his belt, he 
finds only misfires there. He is so well ae- 
customed to such a fraud, however, that he 
takes little notice of it. A bad cartridge 
seems to answer for money as well as a good 
one. Coin collectors will possibly find it hard 
to get specimens of the salt, but cartridges 
may easily be found. 





OLDEST WORKING STEAM ENGINE.—A writer 
in Cassier’sMagazine tells of the discovery at 
a colliery at Rutherglen, near Glasgow, of 
what he believed to be the oldest engine now 
at work. A few years ago an engine of James 
Watt’s manufacture, with sun and plane-wheel 
complete, was taken down at a London brew- 
ery. It had been continuously working for 
one hundred and two years, and was not at all 
decrepit when dismounted It now forms an 
archeological exhibit in the museum of Sidney 
University. But this engine though interest- 
ing and of about the same age as the Glasgow 
Newcomen, was of a comparatively modern 
type. It did not represent an extinct race. 
The Newcomen engine at Farme Colliery, Ruth- 
erglen, was built in 1809 and was worked con- 
tinuously to the present time. 


THE Christian Advocate of Nashville, Tenn., 
remarks: ‘‘If but a small portion of the im- 
mense sums spent in war and in preparation 
for war within the last two years might have 
been spent in giving some financial encourage- 
ment to the arts and sciences, in creating 
schools for the better development of the 
earth’s resources, in finding employment for 
the unemployed, in cultivating waste places 
and bidding them blossom as the rose, what 
a busy hive of happy workers this world would 
present! Some day let us hope that we shall 
hear of war no more.” 


To Keer A WatcH IN Goop ConpiTION.— 
A well-known watchmaker says that if people 
only followed the directions given below, he 
would have very little work in the way of | 
watch repairs: 

First. Wind up the watch in the morning, 
and not at night, as, directly after winding, it 
works best, and can thus better stand the 


constant movement of its wearer during the 
day. 


season,” the other will, like the apostle Paul, be 
afraid of them as conceding the observance of 


Second. Wind it slowly, holding it quite |“ 4ays and months and times” of ecclesiastical in- 


still in the hand, and carefully avoiding jerks. 

Third. Keep it as nearly as possible in the 
same position—that is, if worn in the pocket 
during the day, do not lay it down quite flat 
at night. 

Fourth. Avoid sudden changes of tempera- 
ture; do not wear it in a warm pocket all day 
and hang it on a cold wall at night. 

Fifth. Clean out the pocket in which it is 
kept frequently, or dust is certain to yet into 
it. 

Sixth. Have it cleaned once every year, even 
though it is going well. 





THE TRAILING ARBUTUS.—The trailing arbu- 
tus, Epigaea repens, is extensively cultivated 
in England to grow under trees. It is called 
the North American Mayflower, and gar- 
deners recommend it as growing well under 
all kinds of trees, especially under pine trees. 
Trailing arbutus and a few other wild plants 
are the only things that will grow on what are 
termed ‘‘pine barrens.’’ The needles of the 
tree do not render the soil fertile when they 
fall, and if allowed to remain, as they are in 
the native forests, they actually prevent many 
plants from growing beneath these trees. 
English gardeners seem to have discovered 
the secret of cultivating our trailing arbutus, 
the loveliest of our wild flowers, by planting it 
under the trees with ferns and other wild 
flowers, where it escapes a greater part of the 
rain of their notoriously moist climate. ‘The 
hairy leaf of the trailing arbutus seems averse 
to rain, and it is always found growing wild 
under trees and bushes, where it is completely 
protected from rain drops. 

Items Concerning the Society. 

Encouraged by the way in which Friends sub- 
scribed to make a popular edition of John Woolman’s 
Journal possible, Headley Brothers (14 Bishopsgate 
Street Without, London, E. C.), have secured the 
copyright of William Guest’s Life of Stephen 
Grellet, and offer to issue it in stiff paper covers at 
a cost to subscribers of sixpence net per copy, 
this price being raised to one shilling after publi- 
cation : At the same time a superior edition on an- 
tique paper, with illustrations and a steel engrav- 
ing of Stephen Grellet will be prepared. This is 
offered to subscribers at two shillings net, the price 
to be raised after publication to two shillings six- 
pence. 

A fresh reminder of this Life of Stephen Grellet, 
by William Guest, occurred to some of us on the 
12th ultimo, in attendance at the funeral of MARIA 
S. REEVE in Medford, N. J., at whose house her rela- 
tive, the late Rachel Grellet (Stephen Grellet’s 
daughter), had for several years had a home, and 
was much interested in distributing copies of this 
biography of her dear father. Concerning Maria 
Reeve, who had reached the age of ninety, em- 
phatic testimonies were borne to the sanctifying 
work of Divine grace on her spirit, and to the 
blessed influence of her Christian character and 
bright adorning of the doctrine of our profession 
in the town of her residence. 

The published mode of observing “Easter at 
Ackworth,” including “Good Friday” and “ Mon- 
day,” by reunions of old scholars that divide the time 
between athletic games, devotional meetings, and 
dramatic spectacles, can please neither consistent 
“churchmen” uor consistent Friends. The one 
part will see in it a desecration of a “sacred 






















vention. These festivities are probably a taking 
advantage of vacation time, but they carry the 
name of joining in the testimony for Easter. 


Notes From Others. 


A paper containing “Some Advance Hints to 
Travellers,” by William Howard Francis, in this 
month's Lippincott, warns the traveller of imposi- 
tions he will meet with on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and is particularly apropos at this season. 
This is interesting as showing the difference between 
America and Europe in hotel customs and other 
characteristics, with the balance always in favor 
of America. 





The most widely known and oftenest quoted verse 
in the English language is : 


“Thirty days hath November, 
April, June and September, 
February hath XXVIII alone, 
And all the rest have XXXI.” 


It is the one thing learned at school that few 
forget, the one aid to memory that really helps 
remembrance. Yet probably not one person in a 
hundred thousand who habitually use it in every- 
day life recollects or has ever known the name of 
its author, Richard Grafton, who wrote this endur- 
ing poem, was one of the earliest and most dis- 
tinguished of English publishers. He embarked in 
the business only about sixty years later than 
Caxton, “the father of English printing,” and, 
between 1589 and 1553 brought out “The Great 
Bible” (Matthew’s), Coverdale’s Translation of the 
New Testament, “Acts of Parliament” and other 
books. The name of Giaftuu has lately Deen res- 
cued from an undeserved obscurity, and made fa- 
miliar to the reading public at least, by a firm of 
New York publishers, who have established “The 
Grafton Press,” thereby reviving a title honored 
390 years ago. 


What are probably the largest and smallest 
books in the world have rested side by side for 
many years in the British Museum. The largest 
volume measures 5 feet 10 inches in height by 3 
feet 2 inches in width. It is held together by 
great iron clamps, and required eight different 
skins for the binding. It was presented to the 
nation by King George IV in 1823. The smallest 
book is only three-fourths of an inch by one-half 
inch. It is called “Schloss’s English Almanac of 
1838,” and was published in honor of the accession 
of Queen Victoria to the throne. 


By the use of the Rational Method of Reading, 
a system of phonetics originated by the late Sup- 
erintendent of Brooklyn Schools, Edward G. Ward, 
more than two score of Chinaman have gained an 
understanding mastery of English. Such feats as 
the pronouncing of the names of the books of the 
Bible, containing sound combinations hitherto con- 
sidered impossible for a Chinaman, gave convinc- 
ing proof of the teaching value of Superintendent 
Ward’s method. As a suggestion to all classes 
containing foreigners, adults or children, the suc- 
cess of this Chinese school is most pertinent. 


Oo 


PROGRAM OF THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL AssocIATION.—To be held 
at Moorestown, N. J., on the afternoon and evening 
of Seventh-day, Fifth Month 10th. A general in- 
vitation to all persons interested is extended by 
the Association. 

Afternoon Session, 3.30 P. M—1. Regular Busi- 
ness and Reports of Standing Committees; 2. Re- 
ports from Schools and Colleges Represented in 
the Association ; 3. Friends and Public Education : 
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tion 5 % Agnes L. Tierney. 
Problems and Duties of a School Di- 
rector Julia Cope Collins 
What the Public Schools Expect from Citi- 
zens Sup't Geo. E. Megargee, 
of Moorestown Schools. 
The Faculty and Committee of Moorestown 
Academy invite the members of the Friends’ Edu- 
cational Association and their guests to supper 
between the afternoon and evening sessions. Those 
intending to accept this invitation will kindly notify 
Wm. IF’. Overman, principal of the Moorestown 
Academy, Moorestown, N. J., not later than Fifth- 
day, Fifth Month 8th. 
Evening Session, 7 P. M. 
pects of Quaker Education : 
1. The Beginnings of Education in Phila- 
delphia . Edward Bettle, Jr. 
2. Some Teachers our Fathers Knew, 
Watson W. Dewees. 
The Forrest Trust and its Influences in Pro- 
moting Education Among Friends, 
George Vaux. 
The Changes in Quaker Ideals with Regard 
to Education Isaac Sharpless. 
Trains leave foot of Market Street, Philadelphia, 
at 2.30, arriving at East Moorestown at 3.10; 4.00, 
arriving, 430; 5.08, arriving 5.45; 6.08, arriving 
6.40, and 6.28, arriving 7.04. Returning, trains 
leave East Moorestown at 5.19, arriving at foot of 
Market street, Philadelphia, at 5.47; 8.58, arriving 
9.35, and 10.17, arriving 10.55. Trolleys leave 
from close beside Camden Station at frequent in- 
tervals. 
In addition to the incidental expenses in con- 
nection with holding its regular meetings the 


Friends’ Educational Association annually con- 
tributes toward a course of lectures by some dis- 


tinguished educator in connection with other ed- 
ucational clubs of Philadelphia, and appropriates 
fifty dollars to the work of travelling libraries 
and the use of apparatus in the smaller Friends’ 
Schools of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

Friends are requested to send contributions to 
the Treasurer, Walter W. Haviland, 140 N. 16th 
St., Phila. ANNA S. Woon, Secretary. 

Moorestown, N. J. 


(b). 


(c). 


Some Historical As- 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Unitrep STaTEs.—Resolutions as follows have recently 
been introduced in the House : 

“Whereas, There has been recently an unusual increase 
in the price of beef, mutton, veal and pork, which is ab- 
normal, and due largely, if not altogether, to trusts and 
other combinations, alleged to be unlawful in their organ- 
ization ; therefore, 

“Resolved, That the Ways and Means Committee be 
instructed to investigate the question of the recent in- 
crease in the price of those articles, and determine the 
cause thereof, and, if practicable, offer some measure of 
legislation that will afford relief against the evil com- 
plained of.” 

The Attorney-General has directed that bills in equity 
to restrain corporations and p:rsons from violating the 
laws of the United States in regard to inter-state trade 
shall be prepared, directed against the large dealers in 
meat in various places -who have entered into 4 combin- 
ation contrary to law. 

Representative Sims, of Tennessee, has introduced a 
bill abolishing the duties on imports of beef, mutton, pork 
and veal. An extended preamble recites that the present 
high price of these food products is due to trusts and 
monopolies. 

A gift of $1,000,000 has recently been made towards 
educating both whites and blacks in the Southern States 
by J. D. Rockefeller, all of which may be used at once 
under the direction of a Board of Education. 

A dispatch of the 25th, from Pittsburg, says: Repre- 
sentative men from all over the country met here to-day 
and formed the Winona Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute, to be established at Winona Lake, Ind., to teach 
boys scientific farming. The students will mostly be 
under 10 years of age. The school will be undenomina- 
tional. Prominent men have guaranteed $3500 a year 
for five years to pay the faculty. 

Since the discovery by Dr. Koch in 1882, that tubercu- 
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losis is contagious, and the introduction of means to 
prevent its spread, deaths from this disease have notably 
decreased over the civilized world. In New York City it 
is found that in 1881 the death rate from tuberculosis 
was 4.27 per thousand of population, while in 1901 it 
was only 2.50. The diminution in the rate of deaths 
from tuberculosis was more marked between 1881 and 
1891 than in the last decade. It may probably be further 
reduced. 

The average wages of the farm laborer in the United 
States in the year 1899 is said to have been $1.01 with- 
out board. 

The report of Insurance Commissioner Durham for 
1901 shows that there was paid out for fire losses in 
Pennsylvania for the year $8,710,632, whilst the prem- 
iums received by the companies amounted to $16,827,130. 

The steamship Haverford, belonging to the American 
Line, has lately arrived at Philadelphia from Liverpool in 
1l days. She is the largest vessel that has ever been 
engaged in the trans-Atlantic trade from this port—is 
530 feet long, 60 feet in breadth of beam and can carry 
150 cabin and 2000 steerage passengers. 

A dispatch from Saginaw, Mich., says: Physicians of 
the college hospital have performed a remarkable opera- 
tion, that of grafting a piece of dog’s skull upon a human 
head. The patient is John Olberg, of Kenton, Houghton 
county. Olberg’s skull was fractured four years ago. 
Over the wound, which was an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, there formed a foreign growth, which pressed on the 
brain and caused convulsions. The doctors chloroformed 
a dog, removed a piece of its skull, and implanted it in 
the opening in Olberg’s head, 

As a result of persistent investigation, the Weather 
Bureau has developed a system of wireless telegraphy 
which is said to be superior to any now in use. This 
system is the invention of Professor Willis Moore, Chief 
of the Weather Bureau, and Professor Reginald Fessen 
den. It is claimed for it that messages can be trans- 
mitted as rapidly as over the ordinary wire telegraph. 
Another advantage is that it has telephonic receiver, en- 
abling the dots and dashes to be read without the difficulty 
present in other systems. 

Two stations have been established by the Weather 
Bureau one on Roanoke Island, off the North Carolina 
coast, and the other at Cape Hatteras. The distance be- 
tween these points is about fifty miles. Before the ex- 
periments are concluded the stations will be moved a 
greater distance apart. It is expected that eighty miles 
can be covered without difficulty. 

The Fifth Annual Conference for the development of 
education in the South has lately been meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga., attended by prominent educators from all parts of 
the South, jurists, business men, and students. The ob- 
jects in view are stated to be that the people should tax 
themselves for education ; that school authorities should 
promote the best ideas of education, and that philan- 
thropy should supply the lacking margin beyond the capa- 
city of the public purse and private local liberality : edu- 
cation for all the people; good, well equipped school 
houses, with competent teachers, and an eight months’ 
term in every school district. 

The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of America 
has been organized with a capital of over $6,000,000. 
It controls the Marconi system in the United States and 
its outlying dependencies and in Cuba. 

By means of the electric power generated at Niagara 
Falls, an intense heat is produced, whereby amorphous 
and almost valueless carbon is turned into valuable 
graphite. 

There were 473 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 10 more than the previous 
week and 12 less than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 260 were males and 213 females: 59 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 57 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 5 of diphtheria ; 
13 of cancer ; 29 of apoplexy ; 22 of typhoid fever, 4 of 
scarlet fever and 6 of small-pox. 

ForREIGN. — The rebellion in China appears to have 
grown too powerful in certain districts to be suppressed 
by the Government. Many hundreds have been killed by 
soldiers in the attempt to collect taxes levied to meet 
certain indemnities arising from the late Boxer troubles. 

General Jacob Smith has lately been court martialed at 
Manila for his sanguinary orders to Major Waller, &c. 
It was admitted that he “gave instructions to Major 
Waller to kill and burn, and make Samar a howling wil- 
derness ; that he wanted everybody killed capable of 
bearing arms, and that he did specify all over ten years 
of age, as the Samar boys of that age were equally as 
dangerous as their elders.” 

Widespread disorders continue in Russia, and three 
Government officials have lately been assassinated within 
a week. The students and laboring men appear to be 
the most clamorous for relief from over taxation and ar- 
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bitrary police regulations. In the provinces of Poltaya 
and Kharkoff in the South of Russia, 18,000 peasants are 
reported to have been engaged in riots, which have be- 
come so serious that land owners are leaving their estates 
for safety. The agitation has also been serious at Moscow. 

Late despatches from Guatemala state that a large ex. 
tent of country was shaken by earthquakes on the 19th 
and 20th ult. In Guezaltenaugo, it is estimated that 500 
persons were killed and millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty destroyed. Fires, which followed the earlier shocks, 
added to the loss, and many heartrending stories of suf. 
fering are received. The whole country is panic stricken. 

It is said that twenty-five per cent. of the people of 
Glasgow live in one room houses, and 45 per cent. have 
only two rooms. In China not over one in 1000 have 
more than one room to a family. 

Many ancient documents, it is said have been discovered 
in the exploration of the sand covered towns of Chinese 
Turkestan. They consist of writings on wooden tablets, 
and are sealed and tied when found, the sand having pre- 
served them in excellent condition. Even the ink with 
which they were written is still black, and easily read, 
It is believed that these documents will throw much light 
on the life and customs of the people that formerly lived 
in this desert. The script in which they are written is of 
a kind still known in India. 

T. Estrada Palma, the newly elected President of Cuba 
arrived in Cuba on the 20th ult., after an absence of 
35 years. In 1867 he left that country a prisoner in the 
hands of Spaniards. In a public speech he lately said 
he counted upon the Spaniards in Cuba, whom he char- 
acterized as one of the principal factors in the island, 
to assist in the republic’s success. He said the Cubans 
should unite on economic, rather than political lines, es- 
tablish the stability of the first Cuban Government and 
show the world that the Cubans were not like the people 
of certain South American republics. 

A substance called Plasmon has been made in England 
from skim milk after coagulating it and drying it at a 
temperature of about 160° under an atmosphere of car- 
bonic acid gas. The resulting granular substance is said 
to be very nutritious. 


NOTICES. 

WANTED.—A complete set of the writings of George 
Fox (8 volumes.) Any one willing to sell, please name 
terms to the editor of THE FRIEND. 


A Friend, experienced in nursing, desires a position as 
companion, or care-taker for invalid (woman or child) in 
a Friend’s family.. Correspondence solicited. 

Address “ A, A.” 
Office of THE FRIEND, 
Philadelphia. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 


and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BoakbDING ScHOoL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
Epwarb G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


YOUNG WOMAN Friend, a University graduate, who has 
had a year’s post-graduate work at Bryn Mawr College, 
wishes a position as tutor in a family or to help take 
care of children for the summer months. 5 

Address “ Tutor,” Office of THE FrieND. 


Diep, on the twenty-first of Second Month, 1902, JoHN 
WooLMAN, in the seventy-fourth year of his age ; an es- 
teemed member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia for the Northern District. This dear Friend 
was of a humble spirit, always ready to help the fallen. 
During an illness of several weeks his concern was to feel 
a full assurance of peace, which his friends have the 
consolation was granted. 

——, at her residence in Downingtown Pa., Second 
Month Ist, 1902, HANNAH MARTIN, in the eighty-sixth 
year of her age; a member of Downingtown Particular 
and Uwchlan Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


WILLIAM H. PIILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street 





